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FOR THE BALANCE, 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
FROM THE INTERIOR OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
Genesee River, Aug. 10, 1810. 


My last letter was from Black Rock, which we 
left time enough to get to Buffaloe, or New-Am- 
sterdam, as it is sometimes called, before night. 
—This village is on the Holland Company’s 
land, and bids fair to be a large and handsome 
town. The Senecas have reserved a tract of va- 
luable land in its vicinity, on which nearly seven 
hundred Indians, great and small, and of many 
tribes, exist : they, and the Tuscaroras, who dwell 
near Lewistown, are said to have prohibited rum 
from entering their precincts ; if so, and they do 
not go out to seek for that poison, it is probable 
they will increase in number ; and this will be an 
evil. A body of men in the midst of your settle- 
ments, who neither know, nor will obey your 
laws, with habits and manners so different from 
what we call civilized, and neither understanding 
or understood by those around them, is certainly a 
population not to be coveted. It would be better 
to purchase of the United States, and give them 
lands on Lake Superior : the money could be rais- 
ed by lottery, which is our only mode for furnish- 
ing supplies ; and they might be removed by con- 
tract. There are New-England men, who would 
contract, to transport a colony of Calmuck Tar- 
tars from the north east of Asia, to the Lake of 
the Woods, was sufficient encouragement held 
out. From Buffaloe to Batavia, a distance of for- 
ty miles, the road is exceedingly bad, and the pub- 
lic houses, such as may be expected in so newa 
settlement. As vou come eastward, roads and 
taverns are better. In the town of Batavia, good 
accommodation may be found: it is the county 
town, in which-the Holland Company have huyilt 
an handsome court house. ‘This company has 
here up'vards of a million of acres; to the south 
west, they possess other large tracts. I'rom the 
bed of Allen’s creek, in the town of Caledonia, 
labourers were raising stone for building: on ex- 
amination, we found it of a very dark slate colour, 
but not of the schist species; it is compact, opens 
into lamina, or breaks in veins leaving a smooth 
surface—is filled with shining specks, burns slow- 
ly with a sulphurous smell, or becomes friable 
with the heat of thesun. Fromp»the high land, 


on the east bank of the Genesee river, you behold, 
as far westward as the eye can reach, a low, in 
comparison with where you stand, and a leve) 


waters of Lake’ Erie. On the route from that 
lake, to this river, high rocks are seen, the base 
of which appear to have been worn or wasted by 
the action of the waves, and petrifactions, of va- 
rious forms, are found in many places where the 
plough has passed. The extensive limestone 
ridge (of which I have, said so much in a former 
letter, and perhaps s0 little to the purpose) is 
marked in Messrs. Ellicot’s map, as extending 
from the Genesee, to the northwest, between E- 
rie and*Ontario, and as of the height of four hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the present surface of the 
latter of those lakes: believe that this mound of 
rock, was not dissevered, from the deginning, 
where the Niagara river now flows, (and it is dis- 
joined no where else) a moment’s calculation will 
shew, that the waters of the upper lakes must have 
flowed this tract of country, to the depth of more 
than one hundred feet! From Bird Island, in the 
mouth of Erie, to the pitch of Niagara, the fall 
may be seventy feet—the fall itself one hundred 
and fifty—and from thence to Queenstown seven- 
ty feet more—the whole nearly three hundred 
feet——which is a large allowance. The water at 
Queenstown, is on a level with the surface of On- 
tario—from hence then, to the top of the ridge is 
four hundred and fifty feet—to which, if the sou- 
thern and western waters ever rose, they must 
have reached, where now, there are men, and cul- 
tivated fields, and towns! I doubt if the tract of 
country over which I now look, is higher than 
thirty feet above Lake Erie. Whether thisinland 
ocean was bounded by the Allegany mountains, on 
the south, how far it extended to the west, and 
where its outlet was, I leave to future travellers 
of more research and better judgment, to decide ; 

my opinion is that the St. Lawrence did not al- 
ways receive its waters from the upper lakes.— 
Erie is between five and six hundred feet above 
the sea. The common opinion is, that the wes- 
tern waters decrease every year—and there €an 
be no doubt of the fact. Its action imperceptibly 

wears away the rock over which it passes, and 

the time will come, in ages henc& when these 

proud inland seas, shall lessen intp ponds, and 

dwindle to a brook! “ The fashion of this world 

passeth away, and every thing perishes with u- 

sing.” 

I love, in solitude, to contemplate the sublime 

works of nature: it brings a man to a more inti- 

mate acquaintance with himself; chastens his 

pride, and better fits him for the charities of life. 

My neighbour’s splendid rooms, high rank and 

riches, insuch a moment, beget in me no envy ; 

he has but brought his pittance of food to the top 

of the bough, while his brother insects are flying 

to and fro in search of subsistence below. He, 

raised above the grovellers, basks in the sun-shine, 








tract, clothed thick with wood: this immense 
plain, itis my full belief, was once covered by the 


and rejoices dm the strength and beauty of his 





wings: The sun sets, the ephemeron drops to 


the earth, and is trodden under foot. What an 
ephemera is man—how trivial all his great opera- 
tions! The stream ceases not to flow, the n- 
tains remain, and the earth has rolled in its rse 
for ages! All are permanent; every thing is 
great, in comparison with man! “ Man, frail » 


of heaven, as makes the angels weep.” 








Adieu. 
a Te 
Farner. 


[From the Connecticut Courant. } 


‘Method of protecting Fruit-Trees from Worme. 


As the season is arrived for the insects which 
produce the canker-worm, to quit their wintry 
abode, and ascend the apple trees, it may not be 
amiss to publish afew observations and experi- 
ments made on the subject. 7 

A neighbour of mine observed an article in the 
papers of the last year, advising to inclose the 
trunk of the trees with a narrow bag made with 
linen cloth filled with fine salt ; but he not having 
any cloth suitable for the purpose, used a substi- 
tute what the farmers call swingling tow, which 
he twisted into a large string and long etiough to 
go round the body of the tree, putting in salt as he 
twisted it up, so as to enclose the tree with salt a- 
bout two feet from the ground=*this tree was 
loaded with fruit in the fall of the year, while the 
other trees in the orchard appeared as if a fire had 
passed through them ; which experiment I think 
goes far to establish the fact, that the salt used in 
either way will preserve the trees from the raya- 
ges of the canker worm. “ 
~ The catterpillar or bag worm I am confident 
may be prevented from injuring the fruit of the 
apple tree, by placing a turf in the crotch of the 
tree. I tried it in a number of trees in my or- 
chard the last season, and there was none of the 
worms to be seen on them through the summer ; 
but one tree which I neglected, I found when 
the worms were about half grown, was like to be 
injured by that pernicious insect. I then destroy- 
edas many of them as | conveniently could and 
applied the turf, and in a few days there was not 
one to be seen on the tree. 

Another neighbour of mine informed me that 
he had a couple of plumb trees in his garden 
standing some distance from each other; in the * 
summer he found that one of them was covered 
with bag worms, end recollecting’ the advertise- 
ment which recommended the use of the turf, he 
applied one to the infected tvee, and the conse- 
quence was, that they all left that tree and took 





to the other. 


man, who plays such antic tricks in the sweet face’ * 
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Politician, 


—_--— 


[ From the N. Y. E. Post. | 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
’ 


has brought nothing but information the most | 
discouraging from France without affording one 
ray of hope to any rationa! mind, yet so infatua- 
ted still is a great portion of the American pco- 
ple that they continue just as blindly partial to 
the French, as ever: even though they daily 
“ see, they will not believe.’ Here and therea 
solitary individual renounces his opinion, and de- 
clares he cannot possibly go any further, with 

is party, but the majority of the community 
seempto be just as stedfast and “ immoveable” 
in democracy and Frech politics as ever. Look 
at the elections that are past; they will be found 
to have ended very much as they did last year ; 
and if any change is effected in this state, it must 


of opinion, as to mere local and temporary cau- 
_ges. It must be admitted that the love of office, 
and the expectation of standing the best chance, 
by joining those who have office at their dispo- 
sal,does much. Ever since Jefferson corrupted 
and destroyed the morals of the community, by 
setting up distinctions of party, and dividing the 
people into sects, the one to be -the subject of 
rewards, the other of accursed proscriptions by 
the government, has the country been hastening 
headlong to destruction. Patriotism is unknown; 
immediate private advantage is the only motive 
that sways. French emissaries swarm among 
us; French presses are every where supported 
and @hcouraged, and we have quietly resigned 
ourselves up the prey of foreign intrigue. 
Language flags in the attempt to pourtray 
French enormities, which thicken upon us in 
proportion to the servile submission with which 
we receive them. It is but two days since we 
were iold by the /ox, the latest arrival, that the 
emperor far from rescinding his Decrees, had 
only ordered them to be prosecuted with renew- 
ed vigor. That instead of agreeing to restore 
the Amcrican property seized under his last de- 
cree, on the pretence of a reprisal for our non- 
intercourse act after that act had been repealed, 
which Mr. Madison officially declared he should 
restore, or at least agree to restore as a prelim- 
inary to every thingelse, and that unless he did, 
no proclamation should issue, instead, I say, of 
his restoring or agreeing to restore this proper- 
ty at some iuture day,it has been long ago con- 
fiscated, sold, and the proceeds placed in the 
Treasury ; and we are informed that all the oth- 
er property which the president’s proclamation 
has aided him in seizing since the first of Nov- 
ember, is to share the same fate. Even the A- 
merican vessels which sailed under his own spe- 
cial licences, signed with his own hand and sold 
inthe market at upwards of two thousand del- 
lars apiece, are, notwithstanding, also seized and 
sequestered for condemnation, “ no distinction 
being made.” Burn, sink and destroy, are the 
orders given his privateers, “ Burn, sink and de- 
siroy every American vessel you meet with on the 





high scas,” are the orders ; and this our admin- } not public ships, and it is said that none but ships 


istration calls a municipal regulation, with which 
we have no concern. | 

While such a destructive piratical warfare is 
waged against us by France; while the scourge 
is hourly applied, until it has nearly reached our 
vitals; while we blecd at every pore and daily 





‘ : ; 3 | ject is to divert our views from France, fix them 
Notwithstanding every arrival since autumn 4, 


‘ bleed afresh, with what indignation do we witness 
| che official paper, at Washington, calmly endeay- 
'oring to direct the attention of the nation, toa 
| cold discussion of the law of blockade with Great- 
| Britain? The editor has devoted a column to the 
subject, and it hardly need be added that the ob- 


on England, and induce us to come to an imme- 
, diate and open rupture with her, G. Britain, he 
‘represents, as sending a minister here, in the 
| person of Mr. Foster, to make certain demands 
|as to the law of blockade, the right to impress 
her seamen, and the right to continue her orders 
in council: all of which he has sufficiently mis- 
| represented, and he concludes thus: 

“ if things should eventuate as we apprehend (and we 
have no pleasure in contemplating the prospect) it will be 
for the people of the United States, speaking thro’ their del- 
agates, fo nerve the Executive arm, and enforce rigorously 
the present non-importation, or substitute for it some mea- 
eure move consonant to the feelings of the nation /” 

O yes: by all means. Let the people nerve 
the Executive arm against Zngland ; let us have 
immediate war with Aer, tind an alliance with 
France, who loves us; the Emperor swears he 
loves us, he swears he loves the Americans dear- 
ly, and that he will protect our commerce, Let 
us then enter into an alliance with him against 
the English without delay. Ifyou hesitate on 
account of lis uninterrupted captures and robbe- 


you are entirely mistaken in your view of the 
matter. Hear Duane on this point (and who 
more capable of explaining French villainy ?) 
“ Nor is the law actually passed [the non-inter- 
course | such as is calculated to afford the most 
exalted ideas of our good faith, or regard for na- 
tional honor and interests.” ‘ We were always 
of opinion that if those acts and deeds did not 
procure the confiscation of all the American firo- 
ferty in France, we shall owe it more to the tem- 
her of the Frencu Monancu | “ Bonaparte is our 
King’’} than to the wisdom of our own councils.” 
Thus you see, you have mistaken the case all 
this while : instead of injuries, you have been re- 
ceiving special favours; instead of resenting 
outrages, you ought to fall upon your knees and 
thank the Frencu Mowanrcu for his clemency. 
So much you get for ycur feeble non-intercourse 
instead of open war! 

Such, reader, is the language dealt out by the 
ministerial print at Washington ; such the bold 
and fearless manner in which it is seconded by 
the leading democratic paper at Philadelphia, in 
order to be adopted and circulated by ail the de- 
mocratic papers in the United States that have 
the courage todo so. I shall conclude by say- 
ing, that while the American press is permitted 
and encouraged by the American public to hold 
such language, in order to support an Adminis- 
tration, in vain may we expect any change of na- 
tional affairs for the better. 

FRENCH PRIVATEERS, ONCE MORE. 

This subject was mentioned in a paragraph on 
| Monday, and barely mentioned, but it is so Inter- 
esting a one that it invites to repetition. 

It has been a question sometimes agitated by 
civilians, whether privateering is a lawful mode of 
annoying an enemy, inasmuch as privateers are 





under a national commission, answerable to the 
government for their conduct ought tobe permit- 
ted to engage inanational war. DButothers have 
held the contrary doctrine, and, it must be allow- 
ed, that custom is on their side. Be this as it 
may, there is no doubt that French pPivateers are 


not only countenanced, but openly recognized and 
encouraged as vesscls of war by their own goy- 
fernment. One of the constituted authorities of 
| the Emperor lately boasted that their privateers in 
| fact blockaded the English channel more com- 
| pletely, than the English fleet blockaded any part 
of France. Hence we are perlectly justified in 
considering French privateers as national vessels 
‘of war, acting under the authority of their govern- 
/ment; and their depredations the depredations of 
the government: These are continued to the 
same degree since the Ist of November or the 
second of February as before, which two dates, as 
it appears, have only been made use of, to entice 
the American commerce more certainly Into their 
clutches. I observe in the N. York Gazette of 
yesterday, a notice from the captain of the ship 
Hebe, stating that on the 2Ist of Feb. he was ta- 
ken by the French privateer the Diligent, com- 
manded by a captain Grassin. This Grassin is 
one third owner, the other two third owners are 
the two G—ns, brothers, one of whom lives in 
Bordeaux, (and not in Rochelle as stated in Mon- 
day’s paper,) and the other lives in Washington- 
street, in our city,and quietly receives his share 
of the profits, arising from the dally captures, 
|ransoms and plunderings of American vessels. 
| Capt. Ogle says that the French captain * com- 
_ mitted various outrages and depredations, on board 





ries, you will find, if you read the Aurora that the Hebe,” as usual, and then he was about pro- 


ceeding to scuttle and sink the ship according to 
rule, such being the orders of his government, un- 
less capt. Ogle would ransom her, whereupon, 
in order to save her from immediate destruction, 
the captain drew a bill upon himself for $10,000, 
payable at thirty days sight. ‘This bill he now 
very justly refuses to pay, and cautions the public 
against receiving it, as it was illegally extorted 





from him. I have no doubt, however, that Fisk 
;and Duane and Eppes will unite in opinion that 
the bill ought to be paid, insisting that the Captain 
by drawing it, “ pledged his faith” to the French- 
man ; on the same principles that led these three 
great and honest men to insist that the United 
States were pledged to pass a non-intercourse 
law#gainst England, because France continued 
her spoliations upon our commerce. 

The privateer Diligent is, 1 presume, one of 
the three that at this moment lie in our harbour, 
repairing and refitiing for another cruise. Let 
them do so; let them purchase arms ammunition 
and sea stores and whatever they chuse, the law 
allows it and who has a right to object to it? Let 
them provide themselves with ‘every sort of con- 
venience in New-York, for more surely overhaul- 
ing, and capturing American vessels to plunder, 
sink or burn them.—Has not our government ex- 
pressly allowed it? Nay, has it net invited them 
into our ports and harbours, the more securely to 
repair, refit and re-arm, by prohibiting their ene- 
my from following them to molest them ?—IJt bus. 


NEWS FROM FRANCE. 

Ve this day give the news from France receiv: 
ed via Philadelphia. We have copied the ac- 
counts from the several papers which differ a lit- 
tle in the manner of telling the story, but agree as 
tothe amount of the intelligence. ‘Lie information 
is suchas wasexpected. No men of sense ever 
supposed that Bonaparte would suffer a trade 
with America while we remain at peace with 
England. His promises cmount to nothing ; he 
promised to revoke his decrees—they are not re- 
voked, and he declares that they shall not be revo- 











ked. He promised to decide whether he would 
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perintendence, have made a more extensive and 
careful scrutiny than the time and means of the 
Commissioners would permit. They conceive, 
however, that it may not be improper to say a few 
words on the topography of the country, which 
may be divided into three parts, nearly equal. 

The Mohawk river, as is well known, runs in 
a deep ravine, and there is, generally speaking, 
along its banks a vale of rich soil. In different 
places, however, spurs from the neighbouring 
hills project themselves to the edge of the river. 
On the north side, fallin sundry small streams, 
and two (the east and west Canada crecks) which 
are large and copious, especially the latter. They 
are both rapid, and runin deep ravines, On the 
right side, also, there are several tributary streams. 
The most considerable of these is the Schoharie, 
which, rising among the Catskill mountains, has 
scooped out, with its impetuous waters, a wide 
and deep ravine. 

The stream next in importance, coming in 
from the south is the Oriskany, which is e»pecial- 
ly valuable, because it enters the river not far 
from the summit level at Rome, and may, per- 
haps, become uscful as a feeder. ‘This forms the 
first, eastern, or river division, in which naviga- 
tion, though defective, already exists. In this 
division, with proper management, there will be 
no defect of water for a boat canal, unless, per- 
haps, in very dry seasons, at the summit level. 

The second, middle, or lake division, extends 
from the summit level westward to the outlet of 
the Canandarque lake. In it, lie four lakes, the 
Otisko, Skeneateles, Owasco and Canandarque, 
higher than any canal which may be extended from 
lake Erie to the Hudson, and furnishing a copi- 
ous supply of water. Of the two largest lakes, 
the Seneca, increased by a stream from Crooked 
lake, lies nearly on the same level with Rome, 
but the Cayuga much lower. 

In this division, the turnpike road crosses high 
hills, but they all terminate not far north of it, 
leaving a large deep valley, upwards of eighty 
miles long, from east to west, and about twenty 
wide from north west to south east. If, indeed, 
the Cayuga lake, embosomed ina ravine which 
opens to the north on the valley, be considered 
as part of it, the breadth will be fifty miles. In 
this valley lie the Onondaga, Cross and Oneida 
lakes. It is bounded on the north, by a dividing 
ridge of land, which stretches from near the 
Gerundeg:: bay, eastwardly, to the neighborhood 
of Rome, where it joins the dividing ridge north 
of the Mohawk, between the waters of the St. 
Lawrence and those of the Hudson. 

The third, western, or dry division, extends 
from the western boundary of the lake Division 
to lake Erie. In this, although the Genesee river 
runs through it, a want of water is already felt, 
and will daily become more sensible, as the coun- 
try iscleared. The Genesee river, itself is a tor- 
rent, which, however copious, or even supera- 
bundant it may be in the spring, is in the autumn 
almost dry. ‘This tract of country, especially after 
passing the Flats of the Genesed, may, with little 
violence to the propriety of language, be called a 
plain: and here it may be proper to notice a pe- 
culiarity in the shape of the northern, and much 
of the western part of the state, which distinguish- 
es it widely from the country lying south east of 
the mountains. ' 

The descent from the dividing ridge, north- 
ward, is generally by a gradation of plains,* near- 





* The word plains might lead into error. It is there- 
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| diately before descent ; at other times, in ascend- 
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ly horizontal. These, and the streams by which 
they are watered, have a similar, and, as_it were, 
a simultaneous descent. ‘Thus the rivers are but 
a kind of lakes, lying in plains, and communica- 
ting by falls and rapids with each other. These 
gradations haye sometimes a small rise, imme- 


ing from one, we come immediately to the other. 
In no case is the peculiarity of shape more wor- 
thy of remark, than at the cataract of Niagara. In 
coming from lake Erie, where the sight cannot 
reach over the expanded surface, proceeding a- 
long the level bank of the Niagara river, to the 
head of the rapids immediately above the falls, 
and thence pursuing a.noribern course, the tra- 
veller ascends but thirty-eight feet before he de- 
scends three hundred and forty-five to the plain 
in which lake Ontario is stretched out from east 
to west upwards of one hundred and sixty miles. 
The surface of lake Erie is three hundred and 
twenty-nine feet above that of lake Ontario, which 
being taken from the whole descent just men- 
tioned, leaves for the rise of land between those 
two great reservoirs, but sixteen feet. 

This rise, and others similar to it, are called 
by the inhabitants, the ridge, the ledge, the slope 
and the hill. A mere proper general appellation, 
perhaps, is, the steep, though occasionally by the 
elevation each way, it becomes truly a ridge, or 
from the horizontal strata of stones as, truly, a 
ledge. Insome places the descent is by a gentle 
slope, in others, more precipitous, and in some, 
almost perpendicular. ‘woof these extend east- 
ward from the shore of Niagara river nearly par- 
allel to, and distant from each other about fourteen 
miles. The higher, or southern steep, commen- 
ces at Black Rock, where the river issues from 
lake Erie. The northern commences at the falls, 
and after an eastern course of fifty or sixty miles, 
bends towards, and approaches the southern, after | 
which they both take a southern direction for thir= 
ty miles, but return again on the east side of the 
Genesee: or to speak more correctly, that river, 
after breaking through them by successive falls 
of sixty and ninety feet, thirty miles south of the 
high road, in the township of Leicester, runs in a 
ravine to the northern part of that township ; 
when the steeps again diverge, the southern 
stretching eastwardly to the west side of Seneca 
lake, and then southerly to the high grounds from 
whence flow the waters of the Tioga; while the 
other keeps an eastern direction to the hills from 
whose southern declivities flow the Chenango and 
Unadilla. There is another steep still morenorth, 
which branches out from that last mentioned, 
near the eighteen mile run, (astream whose mouth 
is atthat distance from that of the Niagara river) 
and diverging northward, is for some distance in 
its eastern progress indistinct. It extends, how- 
ever, to the lower falls of the Genesee, and is there 
crossed by that river, as also beyond it by streams, 
which fall into the Gerundegut bay ; after which 
it becomes properly a ridge, and extends beyond 
the falls of Oswego river, as has been already 
mentioned. Of these three steeps, ledges, or 
ridges, the most southermis distinguished by lime- 
stone mixed with flint. The middle, by the same 
stone mixed with shells, and the most northern, 
by freestone and slate. Over the southern steep, 
west of the Genesee, fall Ellicot’s brook and the 
Tonewanta, (which enter Niagara river by the 
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fore proper to state that hills are scattered about, which 
vary the surface to the eye. But on examination, it will 
be found that, generally speaking their bases are all on 
the same extended plain. 
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same mouth opposite to Grand Island) also, Al~ 
ilen’s brook, which makes at its passage the But” 
termilk Falls, and runs to the Genesee. Over the 
middie steep, in the same division, falls the Oak- 
orchard brook, which enters lake Ontario, about 

thirty miles east of Niagara river. The lower 

falls of this brook, as well as those of the Genesee, 

are over the northern steep. 

The Canesus, the Hemlock, the Honeyoyo, the 
Canandarque and the Crooked lakes, lie south of 
the southern steep. The Seneca, the Owasco, 
the Skeneateles and Otisco lakes, lie south of the 
middie steep. North of which, lie the Cayuga, 
Onondaga, Oneida and Cross lakes. 

The Tonewanta falls over the southern steep 
twenty-five feet, and passing the village of thege. 
same name, runs in a level valley of brown cla 
upwards of twenty miles to its mouth in Niagara 
river. 

From the Tonewanta village, north eastward, in 
less than five miles, (chiefly through a swamp) 
the Oak-orchard brook receives the waters of the 
swamp, and falls, as has been already mentioned, 
into lake Ontario. The onewanta brook, three 
feet higher than the swamp, is separated from ix 
by ground, whose elevation is not more than five 
feet, the distance is short of a mile,and the soil be- 
ing clay, it will be easy (by turning its waters into 
Oak-orchard brook) to convert the Tonewanta 
from its mouth, upwards, into acanal. It has 
above eleven miles from its mouth, a depth of 
twelve feet, interrupted, nevertheless, by five bars, 
or shallows, composed of round stones, buried in 
clay. During this space, the breadth is in gener- 
al forty yards, though in the narrowest part not 
more than thirty. The first shallow, about three 
miles from the mouth, is called Miller’s Bord, 
and is not above twelve yards wide ; the next, a- 
bout a mile beyond it, called Houses Shallow, ex- 
tends. east and west nearly one hundred and twen- 
ty yards, the depth of water from two and an half 
to three feet. Two miles further up, is Christ- 
man’s Rapid. ‘This extends east and west near 
two hundred and fifty yards, with a depth of from 
fifteen to eighteen inches ; at this rapid, the fall 
is three inches, except when a westerly wind 
brings up the water of Jake Erie, The breadth 
of the Tonewanta is here forty-@ight yards, and 
no where below it less than forty. 

The next bar, about a mile from the last, is cal-_ 
led Van Slyke’s Shallow ; it extends forty-two 
yards, the depth in the shortest place twenty in 
ches, but in general from two tothree feet. The 
fifth and lust bar, at eleven miles from the mouth 
of the creek, extends near one hundred and eigh- 
ty yards, and has from one to two and an half feet 
of water. 

To convert this water course into a canal twelve 
feet deep, during the whole distance of eleven 
miles, will require, at most, an excavation of eigh- 
ty thousand cubic yards. ‘The surface here is 
four inches higher than at the mouth, which is 
five feet lower than the surface of lake Erie. At 
about five miles and a quarter north from this 
place, inthe middle steep, is the source of one 
branch of the eighteen mile brook, at a distance of 
about ten miles from lake Ontario, and about 
three hundred feet above its surface ; consequent- 
ly, near thirty feet below the surface of lake Erie. 
The greatest elevation of ground between them 
is twenty-one feet above that surface ; it is, how- 
ever, on an average, for the space of three miles; _ 
twenty feet, and the remaining two miles and a” 
quarter, about seven feet. 

For amore particular knowledge of the ground, 
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reference must be had to the profile made by Mr. 
Geddes, and which is hereunto annexed. It is 
self-evident, that the cost of excavation per cubic | 
yard, must depend on the substance in which the 
excavation is made; it must depend, also, on 
some other circumstances. In deep cutting, for |) 
instance, not only must there be wide cutting: 0, 
prevent the earth from falling in, but there will be, | 
generally speaking, more labour, and conse juent- | 
ly more expense in moving the earth alter it 1s | 
dug. It may become, therefore, in many cases | 

t 
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more advisable to pierce the earth by a tunnel, | 
than to take down the top ofa hill. 

In the present instance, by means of wooden | 
railways, which may be constructed from the sur-| 
rounding forests for temporary purposes at altri- } 

ing expense, the materials may, when due, be 
madeyas it were, to tratsport themselves along |: 
by gentle declivities, to fill that partof the ravine i 
through which the canal is to pass. <7 

In the construction of canals when recourse is | 
had (as must generally be the case) to rivers fo: ii 
a supply of water, itis found necessary to guard 
with scrupulous care, and, not unfrequently, at 
enormous expense, against those floods which, ! 
pouring a torrent into a canal, and tearing down | 
its banks, might at once destroy the navig .tlon | 
and inundate the country. | 

Moreover, it is found, that canals depending on 
rivers, frequently, like the rivers themselves, | 
want water in the season when it is most necessa- | 
vy. Indeed, to suppose the quantity of water ina | 
river, when turned into a canal, will remain the 
same, would lead to serious disappointment. — | 
Much must be allowed for evaporation, and, not- 
withstanding the utmost care, more will filter 
through the sides and bottom of acanal, than those 
of a river, which are generally saturated. 

Thus, then, two prominent evils present them- 
selves in feeding from rivers, viz. In spring, they 
pour in too much water, and can afford none in 
autumn, when it is most wanted. ‘Lhere is still | 
another evil, which, though not so imminent, be- | 





| 
“ey ' suddenly nonre t. | 
many days, wiil then be suddemy poured out. |} 


a) nmiarnneas rive 
shade over many contemplated emerprises, give 


‘ 1 -anat r ry lake Vipia | 
now to consider. ‘The canai irom ine Lurie to ! 
the Hudson, may be fed by pure water from lukes, 
provided mounds and aqaeducts be mace over Ib- |) 
tervening vailies, or the canal be carrie 
them. In every case the attencing circumstances | 


% , 
must decide. 


gineer, well practised jasuch business, that th 
best mode can be adopted for the species of navi- 


son’s river and lake Erie, or for barges of from 


. 7 - a: . + swe 
twentr to sixty tons. 





comes cventually of serious moment. When the 
eountry shall be cultivated, streams swoln by | 
showers will bring down, mixed with their wa- 


ness ofa level Gaal, will subside, and choak it up. 
lt is also to be noted, by those who shall construct 
canals in this country, that the true character of a 
river cannot now be known. Large tracts, (for 
instance, west of the Genesee) which appear as 
swamps, and through which causeways of logs 


| 
. . | 
ters, a proportion of mud, and that, in the stll- | 





are laid for roads, will become dry fields, when \ 


no longer shaded (as at present) by forests imper- | 
vious to the sun. 

In the progress of industry, swamps (the pres- 
ent reservoirs of permanent springs that burst 
out on a lower surface) will be drained, whereby 
many of those springs will be dried. Of such as 
remain, a part will be use-l to irrigate inclined 
plains. 

Moreover, in every place tolerably convenient, 
ponds will be collected for mills and other ma- 
chinery, from whose surface, as well as from 
that of the soil, the sun will exhale an ample 
tribute of vapor. 

Thus the summer supply of rivers will be in 
part destroyed, and in part consumed, whereby 
their present autumnal penury must be suil far- 
ther enhanced. But in the spring, the careful 
husbandman and miller will open every ditch and 

P sluice to get rid of that water which, though at 
other times a kind friendand faithful servant, is 


| ton, Who, it was reported, was at Coimbra fon the Mon- 
(numbers of French prisoners were daily arriving in Lis- 


| retreat of Massena; atid that on the first days of March 


| dence of that kingdom. 


| It appears, that the first object of Prince Massena, atter 








then a dangerous enemy and imperious master. 


» rn. > Ts 1] . 
Of course, much of what is now withheld for 





The torrents mtist theretore rage With greater i 
ury hereafter than they doin the present aay. i 
~ ° 3 ° 4 . Lace a} Vi. thou . . a | 
Considerations like these, while they cast a ]j 


‘e have || 
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‘ ° a ee ee 
y contrast a glowing hue to tiat waica 


‘d round #} 
In ceneral, also, itis only alter a more accu- 
rate examination of the ground by a skilful en- 
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| 
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vation which may be ultimately determined on, 
’ 7 : n ] ’ : } : of r , ’ 
viz. Whether for vessels which navigate Huca- 


> the passage were only of a few miles, the 
ee eee ee : 
propriety of bringing vessels of eight feetdraught 


- 
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of water across (if practicable) would be readily || 
admitted. But it may well be questioned, whe- 


ther, to save the expense of lading and unlading 
at each end of a canal three hundred miles long, 
the expense of cutting two yards deeper than 
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would otherwise be necessary, ought to be en- 


pass the Tagus, a rivulet compared with those mighty 
streams. His next scheme was, by arapid retreat, to in- 
duce Lord Wellington to quit his entrenched camp, and 
attack him at Santarem. But the russe de guerre was too 
shallow not to be seen through. During these attemp's 
the French army experienced great deprivations, their 
line of communication with Spain being frequently cut off, 
the supplies of the army precarious, and those obtained 
being ot very bad quality. Inaction, desertion, sickness 
and death were the consequences, particularly from diarr- 


hoeas and putrid fevers, occasioned by the bad quality of 


the meats, consumed without salt; and the Lisbon Gaz. 
ette states, that of 14,000 cavalry which entered Portugal 
last summer, only 5,000 were fit for service in the month 
of February. ‘The retreat of the French, accelerated by 
the rei iforcements they bad received, became unavoida- 
ble; they took the desolated road by whieh they had ad. 


| vanced towards Lisbon ; and the paper adds, that their 


losses in men, horses and equipage, Lad been immense. — 
This is highly probable from the state of the country 
through which the retreat was made, and the proxiunity 
of the allied army to them in that retreat 

Captain Foster also informs, that on the 13th March an 
official account reached Lisbon, that a Spanish and Kog- 
lish force had entered Seville. This tact Capt. F. was as- 
sured was authentic —We had before learnt that of the 
French corps, in Andalusia, the one under Soult had 
marched for and penetrated into the centre of the Portu- 
guese province of Alentojo; and that Mortier had also 
advaneed into Spanish Estremadura, with his corps. This 
must have left the French army in Andalusia, not imme- 
diately employed in tlie siege of Cadiz, in a reduced state ; 
and it is possible, the expedition from Cadiz, which sailed 
the last of February, and which made a demonstration to 
the soudiward of that port, had «xctually sailed to the 





| 
|| northward, and disembarking near the mouth of the 
countered. }; Guadaiguiver, had penetrated to Seville, a distance of 
[To be concluded in our next. } I ‘bout 5U miles from the coast. 
' 








Yournal ef the Cimes. 
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| Prem the Boston Centinel, April 13. } 


LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PORTUGAL, 


By Capt. Foster, who arrived on Thursday from Lis- 
bon, we have interesting accounts from Portugal to the 
14th March.—They state that on the 5th of March, mar- 
shall Massena, with liis army, re-commenced their retreat 
from the banks of the Tagus, and reached the river Mon. 
dego [a distance of 60 miles] the 1ith. ‘That they were 
closely followed by the allied army under Lord Welling- 


dego about 90 miles from Lisbon? on the 12ith.—That 


Lowxpon, March 12. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Perceval announced a message from the Prince Re- 
gent. It was brought up and tried by the Speaker, and 
iS as follows : 

* George P. R. 

“ The Prince Regent, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, thinks it proper to inform the Mouse, that 
the assistance which his Majesty has been enabled to af- 
ford the Portuguese Government, by maintaining a body 
of their troops in his pay, has been attended with great 
advantage to the common cause, and contributed essen- 
tially to the success of the measure for the defence of 
the kingdom of Portugal. The Prince Regent therefore 
trusts that the House of Commons will enable him to con- 
tinue that assistance for the present year, and likewise to 
grant such further aid as circumstances and the nature 








bon, 1500 having been made immediately previous to the 


very considerable reinforcements [stated at 10,000] had 
arrived in Lisbon, from Great Britain and had marched to 
join the army and assist in driving the French invading 
war-dogs from Portugal, and esiablishing the indepen- 


Captain Foster did not bring any Lisbon papers; and 
we have only seen one of the 14th March which came in- 
closed in a letter. ‘he official accounts of the retreat of 
the French must have been published in preceding pa- 
pers, We find in that of the 14. numerous remarks on the 
events Which made the retreat of the invaders inevitable. 


of the contest in which his Majesty is engaged, may ap- 
pear to require.” 

Mr. Perceval then gave notice, that he would move 
that this ime cage be referred to the Committee of Sup- 
ply on Monday. 

March 15. 

It is sard that there is little or no doubt of a war be. 
tween Russia and France. To this is to be aftributed Bo- 
naparte’s Senatus Consultum for calling out a fresh con- 
scription of 120,000 men Troops have for some time 
been filing off from the departments contiguous to the 
Rhine into Germany. ‘The troops that were on the Elbe, 
and seemed to meditate an attack upon Holstein, have 
suddenly marched to the Prussian frontier, where a large 











the battle of Busacow, was, by a rapid march to plant the 


imperial Eagles on the walls of Lisbon, and drive the | 


English into the Tagus or the sea. This he boasted, he 
would do; and in the attempt he was guilty of so much 
improvidence, that his whole medical stail, with bis sick 
und wounded, fell ito the hands of his enemy; and nee. 
lected measures for the establishment of magazines to 
supply hisarmy. The Moniteur squints at this improvi- 
denee, but apologizes for the first and ablest of Napole- 
on’s Lieutenants, by imputing it to the ardency of his de- 
sire to overtake the English before they should drown 
themselves. In this attempt he was completely frustra- 
ted by the skill, prudence and foresight of Lord Welling- 
ton, commanding an inferior force, of which a great part 
was Portuguese militia. Massena’s next attempt was to 
pass to the left bank of the Tagus ; but in this he was a'so 
foiled by the talents of is opponent,assisted by the energies 
of the British tars ; and the far-famed legions of France, 
led by « host of Marshals, and which had passed the 





| . 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Po in triumph, wer€@nable to 
' 


force is already assembled. Cuaulincourt is recalled, but 
not wishing to announce his intentions immediately, Bo- 
naparte has appointed Lauriston to succeed him.—Imme- 
diately after the appointment he sends Lauriston on an- 
| other mission into Italy. Oldenbergh, whose Sovereign 
is the brother-in-law of the Emperor Alexander, has been 
se'xed by France, and is to fallow the fate of Hamburgh, 
| Lubeck, &c. a circumstance which cannot fail, and which 
no doubt is meant, to widen the breach between the two 
Linpues. The demand of the restoration of Finland to 
Sweden is done with the same view. It is said to be 2 
war of Bonaparte’s own seeking. This may surprise some 
who think he has work enough on his handg already in 
Spain and Portugal, and who imagined that Russia had 
conceived this to be a favourable opportunity for shaking 
off his baleful influence. But it will be recollected that 
| he was equally at war with Spain, when he sought the 
last cause of quarrel with Austrie. He was then aided by 
this ver y Russia whom now he meditates an attack upon! 
—he will now be assisted by the Emperor of Austria, 
| whom Russia helped him to beat down! The great cause 
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, of dispute is the kingdom of Poland, Bonaparte insists 
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confiscate American property on the 2d Februa- | 
vy; On the 8th of March he had not decided. He | 
now declares that he will not even admit any 
more applications for the admission of American 
vessels. The American merchant who has been 
hardy enough to send property to France, may 
set itdown as lost—nota cent of it will ever re- 
turn. Even that which was covered by Bona- 
parte’s own licences is under sequestration ; and 
we should not be at all supprised if it should share 
the fate of that already confiscated and sold.— 
What will our government say now! Was ever 
nation in such an awkward situation? Pledged to 
France—fighting her battles, and ruining our- 
selves ;—for what? Why, because the “£mperor 
loves the Americans, and says his decrces as It re- 
spects them, are revoked. Though every one 
Knows they are in full force and virtue, and oper- 
ate with more severity on the Americans than 
they do on his most inveterate enemies the Brit- 
ish. An English vessel with a Napoleon licence 
would be suifered to enter and clear at a French 
port without molestation—Not so an American 
vessel, she must be put under sequestration.—her 
licence notwithstanding. Afver we have submit- 
ted to the disgraceful system of paying a tribute 
to the emperor, he will not allow us the privilege 
which he grants to his enemies. Where is the 
spirit of the nation? Are we always to be treated 
thus? Will our government never show any re- 
sentment? Are we to settle down as a province 
of the Galiic empire without a struggle ? Have 
we no national character? Are we slaves or free- 
men! 
REVOCATION OF THE FRENCH DECREES. 

The democratic editors are requested to copy 
the late news from France into their papers; af- 
ter which they may reiterate the old stale story, 
of the revocation of Bonaparte’s decrees, with.a 
good grace. Their readers will have no difficul- 
ty in reconciling the Emperor’s actions with his 
professions. 


Goiter’s Closet, 
THE ELECTION. 


While all the rest of the state is apparently 
much agitated on account of the approaching e- 














lection, every thing is quiet and tranquil here in 
Albany. We can barely hear the din of the dis- 
tant conflict; but nothing more.—When the gen- 
eral government proposed a triangular war, I ri- 
diculed the idea: But, if I may judge from ap- 
pearances around me, a triangular war, is, of all 
political wars, the most feaceable. Here, we have 
federalists at war with Clintonians and Madiso- 
nians.....Clintonians at war with federalists and 
Madisonians.....and Madisonians at war with fed- 
eralists and Clintonians ; and yet it is a most frea- 
ceable war /——What will be the result of the con- 
test, I will not undertake to predict. The only 
read controversy lies between the federalists and 
Clintonians ; for, paradoxical as it may seem, 
whichsoever side may prevail, the Madisonians 
will meet with éoth defeat and victory. Should 
Clintonianism prove triumphant-—the Madiso- 








nlans may rejoice in the success of * republican- 
isin but they will regret the elevation of Mr. 


Clinton. Should federalism prevail—they may 
mourn over their fallen ‘ republicanism’’—but 
they will rejoice that Mr. Clinton has fallen with 
it. Was there ever an instance where the cy- 
press and laurel were so completely interwoven 
in one wreath ? 

It appears Ly the papers, that Mr. Willet has 
obtained a nomination In almost every county in 
the state; and itis believed by many that he will 
receive a very liberal support. My own opinion 
is, that he will not~tasxe many votes from Mr, 
Clinton. I sincerely believe, that of the votes 
which he will receive more were given for Mr. 
Plattthan for Mr. ‘Yompkins last spring. If fam 
correct in this, it will readily be perceived that 
federalism will gain but little by the Madisonians. 
{ do not say this, in disparagement of the Madiso- 
nians, nor with aview of disheartening my own 
friends. I merely wish to convince the federal- 
ists of this state, that they must rely upon their 
own strength and exertions, on the presemt occa- 
sion, without regard to the apparent dissentions in 
the democratic party. 

— 
THE CABINET. 

That Mr. Smith has been compelled to resign 
the office of Secretary of State, and that Mr, Mon- 
roe is appointed in his place, is true ; but that 
there is any change in any of the other depart- 
ments, does not yet appear. 

—— 

Dampers.—In New-Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts, the democrats have succeeded in their e- 
lections; and even the “ steady habits” of Con- 
necticut are broken down bya coalition between 
a portion of the federal party and the democrats : 
The gentleman elected (Mr. Griswold) is a deci- 
ded federalist ; but he owes his election to demo- 
cratic votes. 

——— 

Political distinctions.— Within a few years, we 
have had various sects of “republicans” in this 
state—differing essentially in mame, if nothing 
else. Now we are told, in Mr. Clinton’s papers, 
of “ regular republicans.” 


— 

Just Criticism. —A New-York paper in copy- 
ing a theatrical criticism from a Philadelphia pa- 
per, in which the celebrated Cooke’s performan- 
ces are mentioned, by a very happy blunder, gives 
a passage thus :— The dying scene [in Richard } 
was one of the most finishing pieces of acting we 
have seen.” 


—— 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Balance. 








SIR, ¢ 

it must be a satisfaction to every man who 
has done well, to have his merits acknowledged. 
‘The little pamphlet of Dr. Moses Willard, on the 
fever of 1809, in this city, has been most respect- 
fully commended, by several medical men of great 
eminence in various parts of the United States. — 
Not, indeed, as a laboured treatise; but as pre- 


— 


senting important facts to the consideration of the 
| faculty, in a plain familiar dress. And several of 
these have encouraged the doctor to pursue the 
same practical method of detailing his observa- 
tions on some other diseases, which they have 
named. 

Having, myself, received for him the thanks 
of some of these persons ; and having seen sever- 
al other commendatory letters, is the sole cause 
of my offering these few remarks for public no- 
tice. OBSERVATOR. 


[The following, addressed to a gentleman of 

this city, is one of the letters above referred to:—] 
Philadelhia, November 20th, 1810, 
Dear Sir, 

A pamphlet, entitled, “Some observations on 
the Remitting Feverof 1809”—by a gentleman in 
your city, (Dr. Moses Willard) I find has been 
generally perused in this quarter by medical men ; 
the work is highly spoken of by very eminent 
physicians, in this city and Baltimore ; and the 
practical observations (which it is said to contain) 
ure mentioned with the highest encomiums. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 








— 
| LI did not intend to have admitted any remarks of a per- 
|| sonal nature into the Balance, on the subject of the en- 
|| suing election: But the following is offered asa piece 
|| of pleasantry; and I insert itat the request of a much 
| respected correspondent. } 

FOR THE BALANCE, 


* RENSSELAER COUNTY REPUBLICANISM.” 

I believe the manner in which the nomination 
of De Witt Clinton, in the county of Rensselaer, 
| was brought about, is known to but few. My 
| faithful /rie/ informed me all about it, in a short 
time after it took place. Thus it was.—The 
hopeful son-in-law, Mons. Genet, who writes so 
much forthe Farmer’s Register, drew up a string 
of Resolutions, which pleased him, so remarka- 
bly well, that he must needs have a “ Republican” 
| neeting called, to hear, and halloe “ aye” at them. 
A meeting was accordingly called. The resolu- 
tions were read. Much /frivate conversation 
passed relative to the second regolution. Many 
supposed it was highly improper to lug in the 
name of old uncle George Clinton, when the de- 
sign of the meeting was merely to nominate the 
nefihew—that very nephew too, who, it is said, 
once offered to barter away the votes of a whole 
state, if he could be permitted to supplant this 
same venerable uncle in the vice-presidency ! 
Judge B**** was about to makea motion to exs- 
punge the said resolution, inasmuch as he was 
opposed to this method of riding into office, espe- 
cially as the uncle is now old, and has long been 
the Aobby-horse of the party. But he desisted, 
from an apprehension, that such a motion might 
wound the feelings of son Genet, and induce him 
to discontinue his * useful labors,” and “ then we 
shall have nobody to write resolutions, and patri- 
otic addresses.” Sothe resolution passed with 
eclat—and the son was well pleased, no doubt. 

Ss. 
— 


Precious Oil—The following “N. B.” is ad- 
ded to an advertisement of a Mr. Morton, a 
Caulker, at Athens :— 

* Wanted, the Oil of Washington’s Adminis- 


<= 








lating on Mechanics’ Tools.” 


* 


tration, a sovereign antidote against rust accumus 
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P P In examining the amount of expenditure which |} St. Francis, between the foot of Long Saut and 
Anland JPabigation. prudence may justify, it is to be noted, that if the |] the head of the Coteau du Lac rapid, and upwards 
pace same boat which artives at the upper end of the || of ten in the lake of the Two Mountains, between 


REPORT. 


The Commissioners afifointed by joint resolutions 
of the honorable Senate and Assembly of the 
state of New-York, of the 13th and 15th March, 
1810, to exfilore the route of an inland naviga- 
tion from Hudson’s river to lake Ontario and 
lake Erie, beg leave to 

REPORT, 

That they have examined the country as criti- 
cally as time and circumstances would permit, 
and caused surveys to be made for their better 
information. 

‘Fhey beg leave to observe, on the present nav- 
igation of the Mohawk river, Wood creek, O- 
neida lake, and the Oswego river, which extend 
from Schenectady to lake Ontario, (saving only a 
portage at the Falls, within twelve miles of Os- 
wego) that experience has long since exploded in 
Europe the idea of using the beds of rivers for 
internal navigation, where canals are practicable. 
The reasoning on that subject, applies with 
greater force in America. For in the navigation 
of rivers, reliance must be had principally on the 
labour of men; whereas, along canals, the force 
employed is generally that of horses. But the 
iabour of men is dearer, and the subsistence of 
horses cheaper in America thanin Europe. Ex- 
perience, moreover, has, inthis country, declar- 
ed against following the course of rivers, more 
decidedly than in the old world; for there, not- 
withstanding the excellence of the highways, 
transportation is performed (between Rouen and 
Paris, for instance) in boats drawn up the river : 
but along the Mohawk, though the road from 
Schenectady to Utica is far from being good, i: 
is frequently preferred to the river. 

By the aid of canals, a good navigation (for 
boats) can unquestionably be made from Schenec- 
tady to the Falls in the Oswego river, twelve 
miles south of lake Ontario. From Schenectady 
to the Hudson, and from the Falls just mention- 
ed, tothe lake Ontayio, a boat navigation is also 
practicable ; but whether it be advisable, may 
deserve consideration. 

A preliminary point to decide, is, whether by 
this route, vessels can be taken across, of size 
und form, to navigate with advantage, lake On- 
tarlo and Hudson’s river ; such, for instance, as 
sloops and schoeners of fifty or sixty tons. 

The commissioners believe this to be imprac- 
ticable, from the want of water at the summit 
level. Whether a sufficient supply even for 
boats can be obtained in a dry season, should the 
whole trade of the great lakes be turned that way, 
is a matter worthy of consideration. 

Admitting, however, that the boat navigation 
were completed to the Falls, in Oswego river, 
and a sufficient supply of water secured, it re- 
mains to enquire whether it would be prudent to 
expend what may be needful on the navigation 
between those Falls and the lake. 

It will be seen by the report of the surveyor 
hereunto annexed;»that in this distance there is 
a descent of little less than one hundred feet, 
and that the circumstances are peculiarly unfavor- 
able; so much so, that an intelligent practical 
man (Mr. Weston) formerly pronounced it im- 

possible: ‘That word, however, when used on 
occasions of this sort, must be understood as 
“standing in relation to the means which can pru- 
cently be applied to the end, 





} There is also a considepable descent from Mon- 


Falls, could after reaching Oswego, proceed on 
her voyage, it might be worth while to calculate 
whether the saving of time and expense 1n la- 
ding and unlading, would bear any rational pro- 
portion to the cost of completing that navigation ; 
but that is not the case, and therefore it would be 
more advisable if the communication be deemed 
of suflicient importance to construct a rail-way. — 

This, according to the estimate of an intelli- 
cent and experienced man, (Mr. Latrobe) annex- 
ed to Mr. Secretary Gallatin’s report on canals 
and roads, would cost about 10,000 dollars per 
mile ; and by the eid of if; one horse could trans- 
port eight tons, supposing the angle of ascent 
not to exceed one degree. 

But an angle of one degree will ascend in a 
mile upwards of ninety-two feet, or nearly as 
much as the difference of level in the whole 
twelve miles. If, then, two dollars be allowed 
for a horse, waggon and driver’s wages, (with 
such return load as he can procure for his profit) 
and ten cents be allowed for the use of the rail- 
way, and if it be supposed that only five tons be 
taken, instead of eight, the cost will be for each 
ton, the twelve miles, forty-two cents, or three 
and a half cents per mile; at which rate, one 
hundred and forty miles, (a greater distance than 
between Oswego and Lewistown, along lake On- 
tario) would come to four dollars, ninety cents, 
being thirty-five cents less than the freight now 
paid. 

A question, however, of more importance, 
presents itself. Admitting that it were easy to 
complete a boat navigation from Rome to lake 
Ontario, and more difficult and expensive (in com- 
parison) to effect a canal navigation to lake Erie, 
would it not be advisable to descend into lake On- 
\ario, rather than encounter the difficulty and ex- 
pense of the other course? 

The Commissioners believe it would not ; and | 
without relying as they might, for support of | 
their opinion, on the comparative expense of 
transportation, (a topic which will find a better | 
place elsewhere) it is sufficient to say, here, that 
articles for exportation, when cnce afloat on lake 
Ontario, will, generally speaking, go to Mon- 
treal, unless our British neighbours are blind to 
their own interest ; a charge which ought not 
lightly to be made against a commercial nation. 

Freight from Niagara to Oswego will, from 
the difficult and dangerous access to that harbor, 
be as high as to the head of the rapids in the 
river St. Lawrence. The descent from thence 
to Montreal is less than the ascent from Oswe- 
go to Rome. It is true that the lake Ontario is 
estimated at one hundred and ninety-six feet a- 
bove tide water, and the Rome level, only one 
hundred and eighty-four feet above the lake: but 
there is a considerable descent in the river St. 
Lawrence, ina distance of about seventy miles, 
to the lower end of the present sloop navigation, 
through which the current is sometimes strong. 





treal, in a distance of about thirty miles to tide 
water in the lake St. Peters. Perhaps it will be 
found that an average allowance of three inches 
per mile, (in the whole, upwards of twenty feet) 
is nottoo much, and that the river at Montreal 
1s not one hundred and seventy feet below the up- 
per surface of the gallot’s rapids. In the distance 
of one hundred miles between these places, there 








| 





the foot of the cascade at the cedars, and the La 
Chine rapid. 

Thus there will remain but sixty miles of ca. 
nal, with an average fall of thirty-four inches per 
mile. The land descends proportionately to the 
water, so that there can be but little deep cutting ; 
the soil is easy to dig; there are no streams or 
ravines of any consequence to cross ; and there 
is an inexhaustible supply of pure water, which 
never varies much in its height, for any canal 
whatever. 

Under circumstances so propitious, it ts prol- 
able that a good sloop navigation from above the 
gallots, to Montreal, would cost less than a good 
boat navigation from Oswego to Rome. The 
extent of this last, deducting the Oneida lake, 
is fifty-six miles; the fall is on an average near 
forty inches per mile; the supply of water is 
doubtful, and in twelve miles of the distance, ob- 
stacles almost insurmountable, present themselves, 

These are facts, to which itayould be in vain 
for the citizens of the United States to shut their 
eyes. The eyes of arich, enterprising commer- 
cial rival are open ; and when it is considered that 
(if the means of easy export be supplied to the in- 
habitants who may settle near the great lakes) 
that country will, in no distant period, furnish a 
more abundant stock of commodities for foreign 
trade, than is now sent from all the Atlantic ports 
of the union--it would be absurd to doubt, whe- 
ther, in the competition for that commerce, our 
neighbours will employ the means in their power. 
Nor must it be forgotten, that the revenue which 
under present circumstances is raised from com- 
merce, and which no probable change will reduce 
below an ad valor.m duty of ten per cent. cannot 
hut operate in favor of our rivals. True it is, 
that as far as regards the pecuniary benefit of those 
who may settle along the lakes, the route by 
which their products are sent abroad, and their 
supplies of foreign articles introduced, must be 
co them a matter of little consequence. But the 
political connexion whic! would probably result 
from a commercial connexion, certainly deserves 
the consideration of intelligent men. 

The Commissioners have no doubt, that ob- 
structions at the mouth of Oneida lake may be 
removed, so as to lower the surface of that lake 
from eighteen inches to two feet, at no great ex- 
pense, and with little, if any, injury to the navi- 
gation. But they have not been able to satisfy 
themselves that the lands contemplated in the pe- 
titions which the joint resolutions refer to, would 
be in any wise affected by operations at the mouth 
of Oneida lake. According to the information 
they have obtained, these lands are inundated by 
the waters of Butternut, Limestone, Chitenengo 
and Canaserago creeks, obstructed before their 
entrance into the lake. 

In respect to an inland navigation direct from 
lake Erie to Hudson’s river, the Commissioners 
beg leave to refer for information to the annexed 
reports and maps of Mr, James Geddes, employed 
at their request by the surveyor-general. From 
these it is evident that such navigation is practi- 
cable. Whether the route he sketched out will 
hereafter be pursued ; whether a better may not 
be found—and other questions subordinate to 
these, can only be resolved at a future time, when 
an intelligent man, regularly bred to this busi- 
ness, shall, under the direction of those on whom 








are forty of still water, yiz. about thirty in lake 
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upon establishing that kingdom at the expence of th: 
Polish territories of Russia. He accompames that de- 
mand with the affronting seizure of the territories of the 
Emperor Alexander’s brother-in-law, and with requiring 
the restoration of Finland, which he had guaranieed to 
Russia. Drained by the war with Turkey, impoverished by 
the war with England, this, in the opinion of Bonaparte, 
may be the favourable moment for attacking R issia 
As fur as relates to us, the war will open the Baltic to us, 
and we shall of course send a powerful fleet to take ad- 
vantage of any events that may occur. That there is any 
hope of connecting Sweden with Russia we do not be- 
lieve. Spain and Portugal will be afforded another op- 
portunity, another breathing time, of which, we trust, 
they will make use to organize, discipline, and increase 
their armics. The war with Russia, should that event 
take place, will be turned to better account, by the Pat- 
riots, we hope, than the war with Austria was. 
March 16 

Letters from Liverpool received this morning state, 
that a Meeting has been called by the Mayor for this day, 
to consider of the propriety of applying to Government 
for an extension of the portion of the intended issue of 
Exchequer Bills, for the relief of Uie commercial inter- 
ests of Liverpool ——The same letiers add, “ that hol- 
ders of American produce, (under the idea that, as soon 
as the determination of our Ministry is known in Ameri- 
ca, not to abandon the right of search, and neither alter 
the present system of blockade, nor withdraw the Or. 
ders in Council, until the French Decrees are virtually 
rescinded, the intercourse will be suspended, if still suron- 
cer measures are not resorted to) are not anxious to push 
sales at the present low rates, expecting a considerable 
rdvance of price, should either of these events take place. 
Almost all descriptions of American produce already ex- 
pericnced a small advance of price.” 

Yesterday morning a commenication was made by the 
Board of Frade to the Governor of the Russian Compa- 
ny, to the following effect :— 

" Licences will be granted to import Goods from the 
Baltic, on the subsequent conditions : 

‘The Captain, the ships name, and her burden must 
be inserted in the Licence, as well as the leading port in 
the Baltic.— If the port be east of the Order the ships 
are to sail with convey from the same rendezvous as 
last year.” 

We learn that Sir James Saumarez only waits the re- 
turn of the Victory from Lisbon to proceed immediately 
to the Baltic with a powerful fleet under his orders. The 
winds, however, are likely to prevent his sailing for weeks 
to come. It is now said that Count Gottorp will sail 
with him. 

A letter from Memel, dated Feb. 1, says, “ In regard 
to trade, the Russian government has rather become len- 
ient, and the vessels with Swedish and American papers 
have been declared free. Hemp has got up, in expecta- 
tion of orders from England. Should your government, 
however, refuse granting licences for the importation of 
Russian articles, the consequence will prove very fatal to 
Russia, and might produce a change in the politics of 
that country in favour of England. The price of hemp 
in Riga, is 21 silver roubles per &€1b.—The Alberts dol- 
‘ats have been called in, and the silver roubles have been 
.ssued all over Russia. 





{From the New-York Evening Past.) 


LATEST FROM LISBON. 

By the arrival this forenoon of the ship Eliza Gracie, 
Capt. Brown, in 29 days from Lisbon, we learn, that on 
the 18th of March, the day capt. Brown sailed, news 
reached Lisbon, that on the 14th Lord Wellington came 
up with the -French retreating army at the town of Pom- 
bell, about 90 miles from Lisbon, and after a partial en- 
gagement succeeded in cutting off the right wing of Mas- 
gena’s army. The French in order to cover their retreat 
set fire to the town of Pombell and destroyed it. Lord 
Wellington was in close pursuit of the enemy, determin- 
ed to push his victory to a final result. Five thousand 
Kiitish troops arrived at Lisbon a few days before capt. 
brown sailed, and more were hourly expected. 


[From the Philadelphia Freeman’s Journal .} 


LATEST FROM FRANCE. 
_ Arrived yesterday, brig Fox, Capt. Cullen, in 30 days 
trom Bayonne, which place she lett on the 13th March. 
‘the verbal and written news by this vessel are of such a 
nature as almost to extinguish hope Not only was the 
American property (which was faithfully promised to be 
restored on the 4d February,) not given up on the 13th 


' March, but all American vessels arriving in France were 
'refused an entry, were put uncer sequestration, and thei: 
papers sent to Paris. On the 8th of March the Director 
' General of the Customs announced to the merchants of 
Bordeaux, that the Emperor had adjourned the expres- 
| sion of his opinion respecting the admitting American 
| vessels to entry. Another leer states that the Director 
Geneva! of the Customs had declared that no more appli- 
cations for admitting American vessels to an entry, would 
be receiyed. Of course they will remain under seques- 
tration. he vessels which sailed from America under 
Napoleon’s special licences, were equally sequestered 
with those which had none—no distinction being made 
| No American vessel is permitted to leave France ex- 
| cept under a special license, which it is very difficult to 
procure, and costs a large sum. 

** What the event will be (says a letter which we have 
| seen) no one can tell—but beware, and advise your friends 
also to beware, of shipping any more property to this 
country.” 

From all we have been able to gather by this arrival, 
there appears not the least probability of Napoleon res- 
toring American property, or rescinding his Berlin and 
Mulan Decrees, which are still in most rigorous operation. 








[From the Philadelphia True American. ] 

Yesterday arrived, brig Fox, Cullen, from Bayonne, in 
France. ‘his is one of the vessels sequestered by Bona- 
parte, at St. Sebastians, in 1809, and was, together with 
the Eagle, Hawk, anda number of other American ves- 
sels, carried to Bayonne, and, as the captain informs, all, 
together with their cargoes, sold by order of the plunder- 
er of the world. 

After having purchased his vessel at the sale, he got a 
freight of Brandy, Wine, and Dry Goods, when he got 
permission and left that port March 13, in company with 
the Eagle, Alston, with passengers, for this port. Left 
| there, the Hawk, and brig Roebuck, Brown, both loading 
'and would sail in one or two weeks for this port—the 
‘brig Tantivity, of and for New-York, was also loading— 
Land the Andvew, of Boston, these were all purchased at 
| the sales. 
| At the time of sailing the 13th of March, Capt. Cullen 
| Says, nothing that he heard had been done in the repeal 
of the French decrees, or liberation of the American 
trade, as the schr. Spencer, Moffatt, schr. Purse, and brig 
Anne, all of whom had arrived at Layonne from New- 
York, were laying with their cargoes on board waiting 
the ipse dizit of Bonaparte from Paris. ‘The brig Meteor, 
Hauley, is said to be arrived at Bordeaux from this port, 
and said to be in the same condition. 

In the Fox came passenger, capt. Cheevers of Salem and 
4 sailors, who had been prisoners among the French for 

some time. 





[From the Philadelphia Daily Advertiser.” 


LATEST AND DIRECT’ FROM FRANCE. 

By the Eagle and Fox, arrived here last evening from 
Bayonne, it appears that the Emperor had postponed the 
final decision of the, “ Shall the American vessels that 
have arrived in the ports of France since the repeal of the 
| Non-Intercourse,” be admitted to an entry? and desired 

that no farther application should be made ;—thus are 

those vessels provisionally sequestered, until his Imperial 
Majesty (who loves the Amenicans,) shall have made up 
his Royal mind!!! 

In this situation of affairs, it was expected that many 
of the Masters and crews, would abandon the property and 
return home in the brig Rose-in-Blown, a Cartel, prepar- 
ing to leave Bayonne tor New-York. 

A letter from Bordeaux, dated the 8th of March, Says, 
“1 before advised you not to send any property to tnis 
country—I now repeat it.” 

The Eagle has Despatches from Government, and a file 
of Ficnch papers for General AnmsTRONG. 





STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
GUNERAL ORDER. 

The Commissary of Military Stores is authori- 
sed and required upon application to him in New- 
York, to deliver to the commen dant of each com- 
pany of artillery in the s rn and middle dis- 
tricts of this state, if two field pieces be attached 
to the company, three casks of cannon powder 
and twenty-four balls, or two casks of powder and 
twelye balls if the company be equipped with but 














James Wakefic!d - - 
‘ 


one field piece. The like authority is vested in 
the Assistant Commissary at Albany, with respect 
to the companies of artillery in the eastern and 
western districts, including the several corps of 
horse artillery. Should ammunition for the cur- 
rent year have been heretofore delivered to any 
companies upon special orders, such companies 
will not be entitled to any additional supply by 
virtue of this General Order. 

To entiile any one to receive the ammunition 
before mentioned, he must produce from the 
commandant of the company a certificate (coun- 
tersigned by the commandant of the infantry re- 
giment, within which the commandant of such 
artillery company shall reside) that the said com- 
pany consists of at least thirty men completely u- 
niformed and equipped according to law, 

‘The public property to be distributed in the 
manner hereby prescribed will constitute the only 
supply for the present year, and must be applied 
by the several officers who may receive it in ex- 
ercising their respective companies in firing at « 
target, or in othe? useful artillery practice. 

By order of the Commander in Chief, 

JOHN M’LEAN, Com’y. of Mil. Stores. 
tin 
Ata Meeting of a number of respectable Freehoi- 
ders of the town of Water-Vitet, convened by 
piublic notice, at the House eof Sohn S. Gowey, 

Sor the purpose of noninating a suitable candi- 

date from this town, as a representative in the 

House of Assemb!y— 

PETER S. SCHUYLER was unanimous!, 
nominated. ‘Thereupon, 

Resolved, That we will give him our support, 
and that we cordially agree to support the candi. 
dates for the respective offices recommended by 
the Federal Republican Committee of Albany, 

Resolved, That the following, together with 
the Chairman and Secretary, be a committee : 

Volkert Oothout, Harman Fonda, Stephen 
Mitchell, John S. Gowey, Samuel Phelps, Isaac 
Lawson, Isaac A. Lansing, John Schuyler, 
jun. Jacob H. Lansing, Jacob Hemstreet, James 
Lewis, John Clinton, jun. William Dyer, jun. 
Isaac Haswell. Peter S. Gowey. 

Resclved, That the above proceedings of this 
meeting be published in the Al§ Gazette and 
Balance. ' 

WILLIAM PENDLETON, Chairman, 
Truman Hanks, Secretary. 
i 
INSOLVENTS, 

Petitioning under the new Insolvent Law. 
Petitioners’ Names. Counties. Date of Appearance, 
John Powell - - + Albany - - - 15th June. 
CyrusD. Huat - - - Albany - - + 15th June. 


' John W. Fryer - - - Albany - - +. 17th June. 
Elisba Jones - - + Albany - - - 19th June. 
Robert Luther, jun. - Albany - - + 15th June. 


15th June. 
15th June. 
15th June. 


Maus Van Vranken - Albany - - - 
Wm. W.& Tim. Munsell Albany - - - 


Salmon Cogswell - - Albany. - - = 





Samuel Adams, jun. - Albany - - - 8th June. 
David Dick - + « Albany - - = 8th June. 
John Lush - - - Albany - - - 10th June. 
Wobn Butman - - + Albany ~- - + 17th June, 


14th June. 
15th June. 
20th Juue. 
2tst June. 
22nd June. 


Albany - - - 
Albany - - - 
Albany - - - 
New-York - - 
Columbia .« - 


avid Holmes - - - 

homas Turnbull 
Daniel M’Kelvey 
Jobn ¥. Cebra - 
Samuel Davis” - 


Jonathan Titton - - - Montgomery - 26th June. 
Henry Carpenter - - Albany - - + 18th June, 
Lemuel H. Osgood + New-York - «+ 22nd June, 


82nd June. 
22nd June. 
22nd June, 
22nd June. 

Zist June. 


New-York - <7 
New-York - - 
New-York - - 
New-York - - 
Albany - - « 


John W. C. Mead - 
Daniel Van Voorhis - 
Elisha Brown - = - 
Aaron H. Paimer '- - 
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Wreath. 


FOR THE BALANCE. 


THE FLOWERS. 
How soft was the hour when I stray’d o’er the field, 
Which was drest in the liveliest flow’rs, 
When breathed the fragrance, the violets yield, 
And the still passing zephyr devours. 


The sun had just climbed the slope of the hill 
Which rose on the easterly side, 

At whose foot was seen sweetly, acrystaline rill, 
Now heard in soft murmurs to glide. 


The dew-drop had gather’d on every leaf, 
(Not a hawthorn was found which was dry) 

1 look’d, and 1 saw it decreasing, in grief, 
Decreasing and hast’ning to die. 


I tarried; I wandered along up the grove, 
Where’the robin and nightingale sing, 
Where the braaches were kindly entwining above, 
Clad fresh in the verdure of spring. 
"iy 
I saunter’d, till after the noon-tide was past, 
And then travers’d the fields o’er again, 


But how sorry, how sad, and how wretched the waste, 


For fall’n were the flow’rs of the plain. 
JUVENUS. 


—_— ~<a 


{ From thé Monthly Anthology. } 


HOR. EPIS. 10. LIB. I. 


We, Fuscus, lovers of the smiling fields, 
Thee hail, to whom the town more pleasure yields. 
In this we differ, and in this alone, 

In all things else, like twins, our tastes are one. 

By each the same’s approved, the same denied ; 

Two constant doves, long tenderly allied. 

You guard the nest, while I the country rove, 

Admire the brooks, the moss-grown rocks, and grove. 
I live, L reign, soon as I leave behind 

"Those busy scenes, where you such pleasure find. 
Like a priest’s slave, on dainty fragments fed, 

I nauseate cakes, and long for simple bread. 


Would you o t live to nature’s voice, 
What favour’d spot should sooner fix your choice 
Than where, mid rural scenery, spread around 
Secure retreat and calm repose are found? 
Sayfavhere does winter hold a milder sway, 

Or fresher breezes cool the summer’s ray 

That dries and scorches all the grassy plain, 
When the mad lion, or the dog star reign ? 
What scenes can better soothe the aching breast, 
And calm each anxious, envious, care to rest? 
Does the green herbage, that adorns the field, 

In smell or beauty to the marble yield? 

Flows water purer through the bursting lead, 
Than when it murmurs o’er its pebbly bed! 
Why mid your Parian columns towers the tree ; 


Why prais’d the house, whence length’ning fields you see ? 


Because, though oft by violence suppress’d, 
Nature still lives and aéts in every breast; 

By silent efforts still regains her sway, 

Corrects your tastes, and bids your hearts obey. 


To him, who can’t discern with skilful eye, 

The Tyrian from the Aquinatian dye ; 

No loss more deep or certain will accrue, 
"Than to the man, who knows not false from true. 

If fortune’s siniles too fondly swell the heart, 

When chang’d, her frowns a deeper pain impart. 
Reluctant we resign what much we love ; 

"Lhen from your thoughts ambitious schemes remove, 
A humble roof more real bliss can give, 

Than kings or courtiers from their pomp receive, 


_ The stag, in fight superior to the steed, 
Vanquish’d and drove him from the verdant mead - 











The horse asks aid of man, receives the rein, 
And proud in victory prances o’er the plain ; 
But ah, unhappy strives in vain to shake, 

The rider from his back, or bridle from his neck. 
So he, who fearing indigence, resigns 
Freedom, more precious than the wealth of mines, 
Shall meanly cringe, a slave to lordly power, 
And serve a master till his dying hour, 
Because he could not, with contented mind, 
E’en in a better place, and pleasure find. 

Our fortunes use us like our shoes ; we fall, 
If they’re too large, they pinch us if too small. 
Then live my Fuscus, happy in thy share 

Of fortune’s favours ; nor thy censure spare 

If e’er 1 seem ambitious to acquire, 

Beyond what frugal reason should desire. 
Gold far less fit to govern, than obey, 

A slave must serve us, ora tyrant sway. 

My muse behind Vacunia’s mould’ring fane 
Hath thusto Fuscus tun’d her humble strain ; 
And here, where all the rural pleasures meet, 
I want but thee, to make my bliss complete. 


i 


[From the Baltimore Federal Republican. } 


BONAPARTE AND COMMERCE, 
BONAPARTE. 


Who art thou with front so bold, 

My Imperial will opposing ? 
Caitiif! hast thou not been told, 

I’m all ports against thee closing’? 
Miscreant ! think not to evade 

My decrees and soy’reign pleasure 
War is now my only trade, 

Terror thy compulsive measure. 


COMMERCE. 


Tyrant! I’ve been told 
Of thy malice, fury, madness ; 
But to hear thee rage and scold, 
Ne’er shall sink me into sadness. 
Thunder, then, thy fierce Decrees, 
Be thy barbarous triumphs vaunted ; 
While Britannia rules the seas, 
Vandal! 1 remain undaunted. 


BONAPARTE. 


Death and h—l]! what do I hear! 
Varlet! scoundrel ! robber! ruffian ! 
Off '—or from this fist thy ear 
Shall receive Imperial cuffing. 
Bring me faggots, bring me fire : 
Gotfee—sugar—broad cloath—fustian, 
Piled in one commingled pyre, 
1 devote now. to—combustion ! 


COMMERCE, 


Burn away, my Bullyrock ! 
Burn away !—the goods are paid for ; 
Quick consumption of the stock, 
Merchants know is good their trade for ; 
Yet I pity the poor slaves, 
Who must always pay the piper, 
When thy fiery passion raves, 
O thou most mali¢cieus viper ! 
HAFIZ, 








aPonitor. 


* Father of light and life! Thou Good Supreme! 


O teach me what is good.”.—— 
THOMSON. 


~ 





EXTRACT. 
DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


If we affirm, that the portrait of our Saviour, 
as drawn in the Gospels, is an ideal one; where, 


ani. 


a 


in the first place, shall we find the man that 
could draw it? where shall we find the man, who, 
by the mere force of imagination, could invent a 


——— 


character at once so absolutely perfect, and truly 
original ? The circumstances of his uniting the 
divine and human nature in one person, and of 
his being at one and the same time the Messiah 
|of the Jews, and the Instructor, the Redeemer, 
the Mediator, and the Judge of mankind, are so 
very peculiar, and so perfectly new ; and yet all 
these several parts are so well supported, and 
| preserved so distinct, and every thing our Saviour 
sald or did is so admirably accomodated to each, 
that to form such a character as this, without any 
original to copy it from, exceeds the utmost 
stretch of human invention. Even the best of the 
Greek and Roman writers never produced any 
thing to be compared with it, either in point of 
originality or of excellence, though they frequent- 
ly exerted themselves to the utmost in forming 
beautiful portraits of wisdom, greatness, and goad- 
ness of mind, sometimes in the way of compli- 
ment, sometimes of instruction. But, however 
some extraordinary genius, in the polite and learn- 
ed nations of the world, might have succeeded in 
such an attempt, let it be remembered, that the 
historians of Jesus were Jews, natives of a re- 
mote, and, in general, unlettered corner of the 
world. How came they by such extraordinary 
powers of invention? They have never shewn 
such powers in any otherinstance. Not even the 
_Sublimest of their own sacred books equal, in this 
respect, the history of the Gospel; much less 
their apocryphal writings, much less Philo and 
Josephus, though instructed in Pagan literature 
and philosophy. And as to the succeeding rab- 
bies, they have not given the history of a single 
person that is not over-run with wildness and ab- 
surdity. Orif we think it possible that one Jew 
at least, might be found, who, with the help of 
extraordinary talents, and a better education than 
any of the rest ever had, might do so much more 
than any of the rest ever did, what colour can 
there be for applying this to the EvANGELisrs, 
to those who have been so often, and so epprobri- 
ously, called the publicans, the tent-makers, and 
the fishermen of Galilee? 7hey had never studi- 
ed at Athens, or at Rome. They had no superior 
talents, no learning, no education, no skill in de- 
signing or colouring ideal characters. It is not 
most assuredly, it is not men such as these that 
tnvent, 


[ Bishop Porteus’ Sermons.) 
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